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ROSTER OF LOCOMOTIVES 


Carson & Colorado Railroad 


No. Type Cyls. Drvs. Wt. Wt.onDr. 
1 4-4-0 14x18 41 48,000 32,000 


BP TF Builder, Date, Shop No. 
125 8517 Baldwin, 1880 - 5285 


To SP 1, sold Eureka & Palisade, Ist 8 in 1905 


125 8517 Baldwin, 1881 - 5430 


4-4-0 14x18 41 48,000 32,000 125 8517 Baldwin, 1881 - 5428 


140 9540 Baldwin, 1881 - 5782 


To SP 4, sold to Nevada County Narrow Gauge No. 7, June 6, 1929, 


2 4-4-0 14x18 41 48,000 32,000 
To SP 2, scrapped July 31, 1907 
3 
To SP 3, scrapped Sept. 23, 1908 
4 4-4-0 14x18 41 48,000 32,000 
scrapped January, 1937 
5 


1 
4-4-0 14x18 41 48,000 32,000 140 9540 Baldwin, 1882 - 6089 


To SP 5, scrapped January 20, 1932 (Rebuilt by SP with 43” drivers) 


6 4-4-0 14x18 41 48,000 32,000 


140 9540 Baldwin, 1882 - 6090 


To SP 6, scrapped July 31, 1907 


7 4-4-0 14x18 41 48,000 32,000 


140 9540 Baldwin, 1883 - 6687 


To SP 7, scrapped Jan. 20, 1932 (Rebuilt by SP with 43” drivers) 

8 4-4-0 14x18 41 48,000 32,000 140 9540 Baldwin 1883 - 6689 
To SP 8, retired 1928, scrapped Feb. 10, 1932 

—‘‘Locomotives of the Southern Pacific’’ by Gerald M. Best 
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The best sources of information on 
the development of the project, con- 
struction, and operation are the local 
newspaper reports of the period. Note 
especially the Virginia City Evening 
Chronicle, 1880-83; Candelaria True 
Fissure, 1881-83; and the Bodie Daily 
Free Press, 1881-83. Files of these 
papers are to be found in the Bancroft 
Library of the University of California. 
Files of the Virginia City Enterprise 
are available in the Nevada State Li- 
brary. 

Factual information is found in “The 
Carson and Colorado Railroad,” typed 
copy compiled by the Southern Pacific 
Bureau of News, March, 1948, and the 
1950 commemorative calendar of the 
Railroadians of America. 

Data on cost and revenue is to be 
found in Poor’s ‘Manual of Railways” 
for the respective years, and, for years 
after 1888, in the “Statistics of Rail- 
ways” volumes of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Other data on the 
road is contained in U.S. Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, “Valuation Re- 
ports,” 45 (June-December 1933) 404-10, 
and “Central Pacific Railway Company 
et al Abandonment,” 175 ICC 580 (1931): 
199 ICC 255 (1934); and 224 ICC 291 
(1937). 

An extensive collection of the papers 
of H. M. Yerington was acquired by the 
University of California, and is avail- 
— in the Bancroft Library in Berke- 
ey. 


BONANZA RAILWAYS by 
Gilbert Kneiss. The stories of the 
pioneer railroads of California 
and Nevada. Covers the San 
Francisco & San Jose, Sacramento 
Valley Railroad, Nevada County 
Narrow Gauge, Virginia %& 
Truckee, Nevada Central, and 
Eureka & Palisade. Runs 148 
pages, 7x10 in hard cover, 47 pic- 
tures, and engine rosters. Revis- 
ed edition that added the Nevada 
County Narrow Gauge. $3.50 


STEAMCARS TO THE COM- 
STOCK by Beebe and Clegg. De- 
scription of the Virginia & 
Truckee and Carson & Colorado 
in pictures and prose. 100 pages 
8x11, hard cover, 2 maps and 120 
pictures. $4.50 

Order fom 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
The Western Railroader 
P.O. Box 668 
San Mateo, Calif. 
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Carson & Colorado Railroad 


By JOHN F. DUE 


In the April, 1887, volume of 
the “Railway Guide” appears the 
following brief timetable: 





I CARSON AND COLORADO 







H Gen. Superintendent. | General . 
|| ‘Train leaves Bound Mouse! ¢ 15 a.m. for Dayton (6m 
(98 miles): "Hewtherne (veo mules): Lenten miles); 
t= rr anorion 3 at = cnggmes « Candea 5 pa: f 
.m. Returning, ndelaria *7 os a.m.: Be 
Aes ” corti at Mound Biecee 648 = April og 
| SECOND DIVISION.—Train leaves Belleville 7 45 0. 
Bishop (74 miles) 1 20 p.m. ; ‘Red ajaeg 86 60 po. Rearend ay 

| Keeler +7 oo a.m., arriving at na. April 
ie aaa Get Mondays, Wedne<days and Friday: + Tuesday 


i ye sl With Virginia @ Truckee R. RB. 








These few lines recall a strange 
— in fact, almost unbelievable — 
chapter in the history of western 
railroad development, a story of 
a line extending three hundred 
miles across barren, almost unin- 
habited mountains and deserts, 
serving no town with as many 
as a thousand inhabitants, and 
only four with more than a hun- 
dred, a line without a rail con- 
nection except at its northern 
terminous. 

A little Baldwin 4-4-0, No. 5, 
the “Belleville,” waits at Mound 
House for the Virginia & 
Truckee’s morning train from 
Reno. Behind it is a single little 
yellow combination coach and ex- 
press car and a half dozen freight 
cars, with merchandise for the 
remote villages of the Owens 
Valley, and timber for a few 
struggling mines in the hills far 
to the south. The train is on its 
way at 9:30, down through the 
hills to Dayton, and eastward 
under the cottonwoods growing 
along the Carson River, past the 
ruins of Fort Churchill, and 
thence southward, winding 
through desert hills to Wabuska, 
and across the Mason Valley and 
the Walker River to Walker Lake. 
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For 20 miles the train follows the 
lake, the massive Wassuk range 
rising to the west, and then drops 
sharply to Hawthorne — a ram- 
shackle town on a_ windblown, 
sandy flat — with the Bodie stage 
waiting at the station. A stop for 
lunch — and the “Belleville” is 
on its way again, up out of the 
lake flats, and southward for 
monotonous hours through nar- 
row sandy valleys. At last she 
stops for water at Soda Springs, 
and turns west, for the slow lab- 
orious climb up a rocky canyon 
to Belleville — the town for 
which No. 5 was named. The 
Owens Valley cars are switched 
off, and empty flat cars are pick- 
ed up from the mill, for return 
to the Candelaria mines. Passen- 
gers for the Valley are left to 
the fate of the none-too-luxurious 
hotel. The northbound train has 
already come in behind No. 8, 
the “Darwin,” and with it two 
cars of hay — also bound for 
Candelaria. The two locomotives 
are doubleheaded for the hard 
pull up the branch to Candelaria. 

Bright and early the next mor- 
ning, the “Belleville” and the 
“Darwin” come back down off 
the mountainside. The “Belle- 
ville” pulls out to the north, and 
the “Darwin,” picking up the 
Owens Valley cars and the coach 
it brought north the day before, 
turns on the wye at Belleville, 
and heads back up the grade. At 
Junction the switch is thrown to 
open the rails toward the south, 
and the little train, but three 
ears and a coach now, resumes 
the long climb over Montgomery 
Pass, past hills covered with scat- 
tered pinon. The summit reach- 
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ed, No. 8 clatters down the south 
slope and into the Owens Valley. 
The rest of the run is almost 
straight and level, down the floor 
of the valley. The main ridge of 
the Sierra Nevada rises sharply 
to the west, the barren Whites 
and Inyos to the east. In the late 
afternoon, the “Darwin” grinds 
to a stop in Keeler — unpainted 
village by the shores of Owens 
Lake — its barrenness unbroken 
by vegetation. Mound House to 
Keeler, 293 miles, plus the five- 
mile branch to Candelaria, the 
road extends, roughly the dis- 
tance from Philadelphia to Bos- 
ton, and almost as far as from 
Chicago to Des Moines. And yet, 
in 1887, the Carson & Colorado 
was already seven years old. In 
1880, the year of its initiation, 
the Pacific Northwest had as yet 
no rail connection with the east 
or California; no line connected 
California with Texas. Only the 
original transcontinental route 
linked the east with the west. 
Whatever led men to undertake 
such a project? And could such 
a line conceivably cover its cost, 
let alone make a profit? What 
was its ultimate fate? Before an 
attempt can be made to answer 
these questions, brief considera- 
tion must be given to the situation 
out of which the road developed. 


Development of the Road. The 
Carson & Colorado was a product 
of Virginia City and the rich 
mines of the Comstock Lode — 
one of the richest mining devel- 
opments the country has ever 
known. The decade of the seven- 
ties was the heydey of the Com- 
stock; first the Crown Point bon- 
anza (1871-73) and then those of 
the Consolidated Virginia and the 
California (1873-77), had trans- 
formed the rough frontier camp 
of the sixties into a mature city, 
with its schools and churches, 
opera houses and hotels, news- 
papers and banks (1). The con- 
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struction of the Virginia & 
Truckee railroad in 1869 had 
greatly facilitated development 
of the mines and the city (2). 

The year of 1880, however, was 
one of transition for Virginia 
City. The Con-Virginia bonanza 
had ended in 1877, and extensive 
deep drilling had discovere’ no 
rich new ore bodies. Some rela- 
tively profitable ore, however, 
was being mined, but extensive 
operations on low grade ore in 
the higher levels, commenced in 
1883 by J. P. Jones and signifi- 
cant in keeping Virginia City 
alive until 1895, had not yet been 
undertaken. 

The great profits of the mining 
activity of the middle seventies 
had gone primarily to the “bon- 
anza_ kings’ — Mackay, Fair, 
Flood, and O’Brien. Their bitter 
rivals — the Bank of California 
group — who had reaped rich 
rewards in the discoveries of the 
sixties, and virtually dominated 
Virginia in that period, earned 
little directly from mining activi- 
ties of the seventies. Their lum- 


ber and _ ore-milling interests, 
however, plus the Virginia & 
Truckee railroad, had yielded 


substantial profits. The Bank of 
California itself failed in 1876, 
and the dynamic leader of the 
group and cashier of the bank, 
William Ralston, drowned in San 
Francisco Bay immediately there- 


(1) An excellent factual account of Vir- 
ginia City mining development is to 
be found in Grant H. Smith, “The 
History of the Comstock Lode” (Reno: 
Nevada State Bureau of Mines, 1943). 
A classic account of the Comsto~k is 
Dan DeQuille’s “Big Bonanza” (Hart- 
ford: American, 1876). 


(2) The best authoritative account of 
the building of the V&T is to be 
found in J. D. Galloway, “Early En- 
gineering Works Contributory to the 
Comstock.” Universitv of Nevada Bul- 
letin, Geology and Mining Series, No. 
45, Reno, 1947, pp. 43-56. Good popu- 
lar accounts are to be found in G. H. 
Kneiss, “Bonanza Railroads” (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 
1941), and Lucius Beebe and Charles 
Clegg, “Virginia and Truckee” (Oak- 
land: Hardy, 1949). 
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after. But Sharon, his own for- 
tunes intact, still represented the 
reorganized bank in Virginia 
City, and retained his original 
one-third ownership in the V&T. 
Darius O. Mills, the west coast’s 
leading financier, had likewise 
escaped serious losses in the bank 
failure and had directed its re- 
organization. His own banking in- 
terests in Sacramento were un- 
affected, and his railroad and 
other investments elsewhere 
were highly satisfactory (3). His 
two-thirds interest in the Vir- 
ginia & Truckee alone was yield- 
ing nearly $300,000 a year in 
dividends, even in 1880 (4). 

A third major figure in the 
bank group was H. M. Yerington, 
general manager of the Virginia 
& Truckee. A Canadian-born en- 
gineer, he came to Virginia City 
in 1863. After engaging in ore- 
mill construction, he became as- 
sociated with Sharon, and was 
selected by the latter to manage 
the V&T. He also developed ex- 
tensive lumber logging and mill- 
ing interests in the Lake Tahoe 
area together with Duane L. 
Bliss, cashier of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia’s branch at Gold Hill, and 
aided by the financial backing 
of Mills. The Carson & Tahoe 
Lumber & Fluming Company, es- 
tablished in 1871, and Yerington, 
Bliss & Co., founded in 1873, be- 
came major producers of lumber 
for use in the mines, and as fuel, 
as well as operators of logging 
railroads and V-flumes. 

The lagging prosperity of the 
Virginia mines and mills, the 
strength of the “bonanza kings” 
in Virginia (5), and the high 
profits from the V&T led the 
bank group — and _ especially 
Yerington and Sharon, who lack- 
ed Mills’ diversified interests 
outside the Comstock — to con- 
sider railroad construction else- 
where, and particularly into the 
region south of Virginia City. 

The area extending to the 
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south from that served by the 
V&T was a land of dry, sandy 
valleys and barren desert moun- 
tain ranges, covered in part with 
scrubby pinon. Rainfall was ex- 
tremely light. In the northern 
part of the region the Carson 
River and the East and West 
Walker Rivers flowed eastward 
from the Sierras to provide a 
limited supply of water. The 
Carson emptied into Carson Sink, 
40 miles east of Carson City. The 
two Walker Rivers, after joining 
in the Mason Valley, flowed 
southward into Walker Lake, a 
20-mile sheet of saline water ly- 
ing at the foot of the eastern slope 
of the Wassuk or Walker River 
range. South of the Walker River, 
the Excelsior, Candelaria, White, 
and Inyo ranges biocked the east- 
ward flow of water from the Si- 
erras; the streams from the latter 


(3) Mills, born in New York State in 
1825, had come to California in 1848. 
He entered business in Sacramento, 
and quickly earned sufficient funds 
to establish a bank. In the next two 
decades he became extremely weal- 
thy; many regarded him as the 
richest man on the Pacific coast. He 
helped organize the Bank of Cali- 
fornia in San Francisco in 1864, but 
played a subordinate role in its oper- 
ation to Ralston. He originally owned 
one-third interest in the V&T, but 
received Ralston’s third shortly be- 
fore the failure of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia as Ralston sought to main- 
tain solvency. Mills, together with 
his brother, Edgar, owned the Eur- 
eka and Palisades Railroad in central 
Nevada. On several occasions Mills 
apparently considered purchase of a 
major interest in the Central and 
Southern Pacific systems, but never 
actually did so. He was a director 
of the latter road during the nine- 
ties. Mills eventually moved to New 
York and took less interest in his 
western investments thereafter. 


(4) In 1878, one of the peak years, the 
V&T earned $725,000 net profit. In 
1878 the figure was $552,000, in 1880, 
$44,000. Never before 1893 did the 
earnings fall below $200,000 a year. 
Between 1869 and 1893 the total prof- 
its were at least $8,000,000. Exact data 
for the early seventies is unavail- 
able. 


(5) Mackay and Fair, for example, had 
developed their own lumber resourc- 
es following a feud with Sharon over 
lumber prices. 
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flowed southward down the Ow- 
ens Valley and were lost in 
Owens Lake. Thus the territory 
east of these ranges was extreme- 
ly dry. 

Much of the area was unin- 
habited. The three Nevada coun- 
ties in the area, Lyon, Nye, and 
Esmeralda (6), contained about 
8000 inhabitants in 1880, accord- 
ing to census figures. But a sub- 
stantial portion of this total lived 
in the extreme north portion of 
Lyon county, close to Carson 
City, and parts of Nye county 
located closer to Austin than to 
any railroad line that might be 
built south from Carson City (7). 
The California portion of the 
area, Mono and Inyo counties, 
contained about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, but many of these were in 
portions of Inyo county remote 
from the Owens Valley, the only 
feasible rail route through the 
county from the north. No rich 
strikes of ore had been made in 
the area comparable to those in 
Virginia City. The veins at Aur- 
ora, which had first led substan- 
tial numbers of persons into the 
area, had played out by the mid- 
dle of the decade of the sixties 
(8). The population of the area 
depended upon scattered mining 
developments, and limited cattle 
raising and farming in the irri- 
gated valleys. 

Despite the limited traffic av- 
ailable, however, railroad con- 
struction in the area had been 
planned since the early sixties. 
The first session of the Nevada 
legislature, in 1864, chartered the 
Esmeralda & Walker River Rail- 
road Company, but no construc- 
tion was undertaken. In 1873, 
J. P. Jones, Virginia City mine 
superintendent who had become 
wealthy almost overnight as a re- 
sult of the Crown Point bonanza, 
planned a line between Santa 
Monica, Calitornia, which he was 
seeking to develop as a major 
port, up the Owens Valley and 
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then eastward to Panamint, in 
which he had extensive mining 
interests. A few miles were built 
as the Los Angeles & Independ- 
ence, which ultimately became 
Pacific Electric’s Santa Monica 
Air Line, but the line never reach- 
ed the Owens Valley. 

In the early part of 1880, a sur- 
vey was made for a line from 
Wadsworth, on the Central Pa- 
cific east of Reno (9), to Candel- 
aria and the Columbus salt 
marshes. The projected road was 
incorporated as the Western Nev- 
ada Railroad Co. Likewise during 
the same period a project was de- 
veloped for a line north from 
Bodie via Aurora to Reno (10). 
and another from Stockton across 
the Sierras to Bodie (11). None 
of these plans materialized. 

However, in the spring of 1880, 
perhaps stirred to action by the 
surveys of the Wadsworth-Can- 
delaria line, the Bank of Califor- 


(6) Esmeralda county included the 
area which now comprises Mineral 
county, as well as its present terri- 
tory. Mineral county was formed in 
1911. Dayton was the county seat of 
Lyon county; Belmont, of Nye; and 
Aurora, of Esmeralda. 


(7) During the seventies and eighties 
several projects were developed for 
extending a line southward from the 
Nevada Central near Austin to Ione, 
Belmont, and Grantsville, but no 
line was ever built. 


(8) Aurora, popularized by Mark Twain 
in “Roughing It,” was estimated to 
have 5000 inhabitants in 1965; by 
1880 it had less than 350. Originally 
believed to be in California, it served 
as the county seat of Mono county 
until the boundary survey revealed 
it to be in Nevada. 


(9) Line relocation later left Wads- 
worth off the main line of the SP. 


(10) This line was also projected north- 
ward from Reno into Oregon. Con- 
struction of the latter segment, un- 
der the name of the Nevada & 
Oregon Railroad (later the Nevada- 
California-Oregon) was started in 
1883. The plans for the Reno-Bodie 
portion were abandoned. 


(11) This project was distinct from that 
of the California and Nevada, pro- 
jected a short time later from Oak- 
land eastward through Bodie. 
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nia group incorporated the Car- 
son & Colorado Railroad Com- 
pany. H. M. Yerington was named 
president and general superin- 
tendent, and his associate in the 
lumber ventures, D. L. Bliss, vice- 
president. Neither Mills nor Shar- 
on were directors. Common be- 
lief, however, was that they, to- 
gether with Nicholas Luning, 
were the major stockholders. The 
announced objective of the line 
was Candelaria. The management 
indicated that the line would lat- 
er be continued southward to 
some point in southern Nevada 
not yet decided upon (12). In 
April of 1880 the Virginia City 
Evening Chronicle quoted Presi- 
dent Yerington as stating that the 
line would eventually be extend- 
ed to a point in Colorado. It is 
probable, however, that Yering- 
ton was misunderstood by the re- 
porter, as there is no other evi- 
dence that Colorado was a con- 
templated objective. The word 
Colorado in the title was usually 
understood to refer to the river 
of that name (13). One of the 
first maps of the proposed line, 
appearing in an advertisement in 
the Virginia Chronicle (14), 
showed the projected line ex- 
tending directly south from Can- 
delaria, through Silver Peak and 
Lida, and ending in the desert 
south of the latter town. This map 
is reproduced in Map No. 1. 

A map in a prospectus of the 
California & Nevada Railroad 
(not to be confused with the Nev- 
ada & California), being promot- 
ed during the period between 
Oakland and Bodie, showed two 
projected Carson & Colorado lines 
extending from Candelaria, one 


(12) “Railway Gazette,” January 4, 1880. 


(13) Virtually all short line Nevada 
railroads had titles containing two 
place names, following the example 
of the Virginia & Truckee. The 
Nevada Short Line and the Silver 
Peak were the rare exceptions. 


(14) April 9, 1881. 
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southeastward to Callville on the 
Colorado River, and the other 
down the Owens Valley to Mo- 
jave (15). The management, how- 
ever, during the first year of 
construction, said nothing about 
construction into the Owens Val- 
ley. 

There were four major sources 
of anticipated traffic in the area 
to be served. The first was the 
Columbus silver mining district, 
centering in Candelaria, a town of 
some 750 persons located in the 
barren ridge called the Candel- 
aria mountains, connecting the 
White and Excelsior ranges, about 
150 miles south of Carson City. 
The dry, rocky site, without vege- 
tation except sparse sage, and hot 
in summer, was one of the most 
unhospitable of all Nevada min- 
ing camp locations. Ore had been 
discovered in the region as early 
as 1864, but significant produc- 
tion did not occur until the de- 
velopment of the Northern Belle 
in 1876. Maximum production was 
reached in 1877, but the mines 
were still active in 1880. Reduc- 
tion mills for the ore had been 
located at Belleville, seven miles 
northwest, where water was avail- 
able. The population of Belleville 
was about 400 in 1880. 


Secondly, substantial traffic 
was anticipated from the mining 
area at Bodie, 40 miles west of 
Walker Lake, and just across the 
border in California, at the time 
the most active mining develop- 
ment in the: whole area south of 
Virginia City. Ore had been dis- 
covered at Bodie in 1859, but the 
camp had declined in the late 
sixties at the same time as its 
neighbor Aurora. Not until 1878 
was a new strike made. (16). 
Quickly the camp grew, both in 
size and reputation for violence. 
It is estimated that a thousand 
miners left the Comstock for 
Bodie in 1878, and two thousand 
the following year. The census 
population figure for 1880 was 
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2712, but usual estimates were 
from four to ten thousand. The 
“Bad Man from Bodie” became a 
stock phrase throughout the west, 
although Bodie probably never 
rivaled Panamint for lawlessness. 

Yerington, A. J. Ralston, and 
others associated with the Cali- 
fornia group (but apparently not 
Mills himself) had interests both 
in mines at Bodie and in lumber 
developments nearby as well. 
These undoubtedly played a part 
in the initiation of the Carson & 
Colorado (17). Although direct 
construction of the line to Bodie 
was not contemplated, at least 
immediately, it was anticipated 
that the bulk of the Bodie traffic, 
transshipped from the _ nearest 
rail point by wagon, would be 
captured by the railroad (18). The 


(15) Such maps are of course notori- 
ously inaccurate. The California & 
Nevada, which was projected from 
Oakland via Sonora Pass to Bodie, 
Candelaria, and thence to Frisco, 
Utah, and a connection with the 
Rio Grande at Castle Gate, Utah, 
never progresed beyond Lafayette, 
in the hills east of Oakland. The 
line was abandoned long ago, but a 
portion of the right of way is now 
used by the Santa Fe to reach Oak- 
land. See Western Railroader Issue 
225. 


(16) A contemporary description of 
Bodie in its heydey is to be found 
in Joseph Wasson, “Bodie and Es- 
meralda” (San Francisco: Spaulding 
and Barto, 1878). 


(17) In 1881 Yerington and A. J. Ral- 
ston, in company with other mining 
and lumber men, undertook the con- 
struction of the Bodie & Benton 
Railway to reach lumber mills at 
Mono Mills and eventually connect 
with the C&C at Benton Station. 


(18) Prior to this time the main wagon 
road to Bodie followed a route from 
Carson City to Genoa, Wellington, 
and Aurora, rather than via Walker 
Lake. There was some speculation 
early in 1880 that the C&C might be 
built on the latter route. If the com- 
pany had been interested solely in 
Bodie traffic they probably would 
have followed this policy, as the 
track could easily have been run 
directly into Bodie by so doing. But 
it was not feasible to use such a line 
as a through route into southern 
Nevada because of severe grades. 
Bodie is several thousand feet high- 
er in elevation than the area direct- 
ly east and south of Walker Lake. 
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early advertisements of the road 
stressed the line as the “new rail 
route to Bodie,’ although Can- 
delaria was the stated destination 
of the track. 

The salt and borax deposits in 
the Columbus Valley, between 
the Monte Christo, Candelaria, 
and Silver Peak Mountains, and 
the Teels Marsh, southwest of 
the main Excelsior Range, would 
be close to the line, and offered 
definite traffic potentialities. The 
ubiquitous F. M. Smith, who dec- 
ades later built the Tonopah & 
Tidewater, and developed the 
Key System, had begun produc- 
tion of Borax near Columbus in 
1864, but abandoned operations 
in 1875 because of transportation 
difficulties. As early as 1867, 
salt had been recovered from 
Teels Marsh, and shipped to Vir- 
ginia City by camels imported 
from Africa. 

Finally, some traffic was of- 
fered by the agricultural devel- 
opments in the Mason Valley. 
This area, supplied by water 
from the Walker Rivers, had been 
settled during the early sixties. 


Construction to Candelaria. The 
first unit constructed and placed 
in operation was the line from a 
connection with the Virginia & 
Truckee at Mound House to a 
point at the south end of Walker 
Lake, from which Bodie was 
reached by wagon and _ stage 
coach. Mound House, 10 miles 
east of Carson City, was merely 
a station, located in the flat at 
the extreme eastern edge of Eagle 
Valley, just south of the point at 
which the V&T began the tortu- 
ous climb to Virginia City. Con- 
struction was carried on by a 
company separate from the rail- 
road, but owned by the promoters 
of the road. All payments to the 
contracting firm were made in 
the bonds and stock of the rail- 
road company. The work was su- 
pervised directly by R. L. Laws, 
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assistant superintendent of the 
road. At the northern end, work 
was started with white labor, be- 
cause of the strong anti-Chinese 
feeling in Virginia City. Follow- 
ing a strike, however, designed 
to raise wages from $1 a day and 
board to $1.50 per day, whi'e 
workers were replaced by Chin- 
ese. The latter were used from 
the start on the southern portion 
around Walker Lake, because, so 
the company claimed, white 
workers were unwilling to work 
under the adverse geographical 
and climatic conditions. 

From Mound House, the track 
wound down through a low ridge 
of hills past Dayton — a mill 
town of 400 inhabitants — to the 
Carson River and crossed to the 
south side. It followed the open 
canyon eastward for 20 miles, 
with numerous curves and fills, 
to the point (Churchill) at which 
the river turned northward. The 
railroad swung to the south, and 
passed through a narrow canyon 
into the extreme northeast cor- 
ner of the Mason Valley. A sta- 
tion was erected at Wabuska to 
serve the town of Greenfield (19) 
twelve miles to the west, and 
handle the supplies and the agri- 
cultural produce of the valley. 
The track continued south, cross- 
ed the Walker River and follow- 
ed it through desert hills to 
Schurz, where it came out on to 
one of the ancient shorelines of 
Walker Lake, once much larger 
than its present size. For the 
next 20 miles the line followed 
the even grade on the east side 
of the lake. The gravel of the lake 
shore provided natural ballast, 
and no grading was necessary. 

At the south end of the lake 
(which has no outlet) the line 
turned west, and dropped sharp- 
ly to the floor of Lake Valley. In 
the sand covered desert a few 
miles south of the lake the town- 


(19) Now Yerington. 
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site of Hawthorne was laid out in 
April of 1881, to serve as the 
junction point for the freighting 
of goods to Bodie (20). Shops 
were built for the railroad, as 
well as a substantial freight sta- 
tion. Operation and maintenance 
of the road were controlled from 
this point under Laws’ direction, 
but the general offices remained 
in Carson City. Hawthorne was 
developed by a townsite company 
owned by the railroad officials 
who tried extensively to promote 
the sale of property in the local- 
ity. The first passenger train on 
the line was an excursion train 
run from Mound House to show 
the new townsite to residents of 
Virginia City and Carson City 
who might be induced to move 
south. It was reported that a 
thousand persons made the trip, 
probably riding on flat cars. Their 
reactions were mixed. The sandy 
plain did not impress many of 
them as a very desirable place in 
which to live. Nevertheless, the 
town grew. It replaced Aurora 
as the county seat of Esmeralda 
county in 1883 (21). The rail- 
road company built a toll wagon 
road westward over the moun- 
tains to Bodie to facilitate 
freighting, and indicated that the 
road would be replaced eventu- 
ally by a railroad if sufficient 
business developed. Such a line 
would have had extremely steep 
grades, because of the abruptness 
of the mountains west of Walker 
Lake. In any event, no line was 
ever built, as Bodie was nearing 
the end of its prosperity. 


Construction was pushed south 
from Hawthorne in the summer 
of 1881, up a grade out of the 
lake flats, and due eastward to 
avoid the ridge south of Haw- 
thorne. After passing through 
the very sandy gap between the 
Excelsior and Gabbs_ Valley 
mountains, the track entered 
Soda Springs Valley, turned south 
again through Luning, and down 


a gentle grade to Soda Springs 
(later Sodaville), which in the 
course of 20 years was to become 
the transfer point for Tonapah 
and Goldfield freight. Shortly 
beyond Soda Springs the road 
turned abruptly west, left the 
valley (Excelsior Flat) which 
opened to the south onto the 
Columbus salt marsh, climbed the 
alluvial fans on the east slope of 
the Candelaria mountains, and in 
December of 1881 reached Belle- 
ville, in a canyon well up into 
the hills — the first existing 
town since Dayton, 150 miles to 
the north, In the next two months 
the line progressed rapidly up the 
dry canyon, and curved south- 
ward on the west slope of an ex- 
tremely rocky ridge, passed over 
a long wooden trestle, and across 
the top of the ridge, to come to an 
end at the mine shafts above the 
town of Candelaria. At last a 
celebration awaited the arrival 
of the line (22). As the little 
“Bodie” brought the first pas- 
senger train up the steep grade 
from Belleville and into the sta- 
tion, the latter brilliantly lighted 
by the agent, J. N. Barstow, 300 


(20) Beebe’s statement (“Virginia & 
Truckee,” pp. cit., p. 38) that Haw- 
thorne was one of the towns whose 
mining activity led to the construc- 
tion of the road was erroneous; the 
town did not exist until the C&C 
was built. 


(21) This was no great feat, in view of 
the virtual abandonment of Aurora. 
In 1907 Hawthorne in turn lost the 
county seat to Goldfield; within 40 
years the county built three court- 
houses in three different towns. The 
northern portion of the county was 
separated from the southern part in 
1911 and named Mineral county. 
Hawthorne once again became a 
county seat, as it is today. By a 
queer quirk of boundary lines, Haw- 
thorne and Goldfield were originally 
in the same county, but Tonopah, 
which lay between them, was in Nye 
county. 


(22) Beebe’s statement in “Mixed Train 
Daily” that there is no record of a 
celebration for the arrival of the 
C&C ignores the Candelaria activi- 
ties. He corrected this in later publi- 
cations. 
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persons — according to the Can- 
delaria True Fissure (23) — 
shouted, “There she comes!” and 
cheered wildly as the train rolled 
to a stop. The first week in 
March of 1882 was a time of re- 
joicing in Candelaria; not only 
had the railroad come at last, but 
the White Mountain Water Com- 
peny had completed its pipeline 
from springs 22 miles away and 
thus assured a supply of water. 
Citizens noted with pride that 
the freight station, though un- 
fortunately located nearly a mile 
from the town, was second in size 
only to that of Hawthorne. Regu- 
lar freight and passenger service, 
already operated to Hawthorne, 
Soda Springs, and Belleville, was 
extended to Candelaria at once. 
The “Bodie and Candelaria Ex- 
press” left Mound House at 9:30 
a.m., reached Hawthorne at 2:45 
and Candelaria at 8 pm. The 
stage connection from Hawthorne 
arrived in Bodie at 10 p.m. 


Extension into the Owens Val- 
ley. As indicated above, the ori- 
ginal announced plans called for 
construction to Candelaria, with 
possible eventual extension into 
southern Nevada. No mention at 
all was made of the Owens Valley 
until December 1, 1881, when ar- 
ticles of incorporation were filed 
in California for an extension 
from the state line to Mojave, on 
the Southern Pacific east of Los 
Angeles. But even in early 1882 
apparently no immediate action 
on the extension was contemplat- 
ed; when the line reached Can- 
delaria early in March, the com- 
pany announced that the termin- 
ous would remain at this point for 
some time, with eventual con- 
struction of branches to Bodie 
(from Hawthorne probably) and 
to Mono county (the northern 
portion of the Owens Valley). On 
March 25, 1882, however, the man- 
agement announced immediate re- 
sumption of construction, across 


Montgomery Pass into the Owens 
Valley, and southward to Mojave. 
In the announcement, D. A. Ben- 
der, the general freight and pas- 
senger agent, emphasized the pro- 
fitability of the road thus far, and 
expressed great optimism for its 
future. He stressed the potential 
developments in the area, both in 
mining and agriculture; the road 
was in no sense ignoring farm pro- 
duct traffic, as has sometimes been 
suggested. 

The announced objective was 
Mojave; connection with the Sou- 
thern Pacific’s new line at this 
point would facilitate movement 
of Owens Valley ore to California 
smelters or to Pacific Coast ports 
for shipment to foreign smelters. 
This route of the Southern Pa- 
cific, built from San Francisco 
down the San Joaquin Valley to 
Mojave, and thence eastward via 
Yuma to a connection with the 
Santa Fe at Deming, New Mexico, 
was the second transcontinental 
line completed (24). The narrow 
gauge of the Carson & Colorado 
would have prevented its effective 
use as part of a through route from 
southern California to Ogden and 
the east; the management, how- 
ever, apparently had in mind sub- 
sequent widening of the gauge if 
significant potentialities for 
through traffic developed. But 
they were certainly aware that so 
long as the Central Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific remained under 
common management, these lines 
would not encourage routing of 
southern California traffic via the 
C&C instead of via their own line 
through Sacramento and Reno 
(25). 


(23) March 4, 1882. 


(24) In 1882 a connection was built 
between this line and the Texas & 
Pacific at El Paso to provide an al- 
ternate route to the east. 


(25) Likewise, at this time econcmic 
development in southern California 
had not advanced far beyond that of 
the Spanish days. The southern coun- 
ties were still the “cow counties.” 
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Even if the line did not reach 
Mojave, however, substantial traf- 
fic for the extension was offered 
by the mining districts of the Inyo 
mountains east of the Owens Val- 
ley. The most widely known of 
these was Panamint, high in the 
mountain range of the same name, 
east of the Inyo Range, and direct- 
ly west of Death Valley. Pana- 
mint had boomed in the early sev- 
enties, its silver shipped out in 
great balls weighing hundreds of 
pounds to ward off highwaymen. 
It had ceased to produce, however, 
by 1877. But the Cerro Gordo 
mine, high on the steep mountain- 
side above Keeler, was an active 
producer, although its peak pro- 
duction days were past. Twenty 
miles southeast of Keeler the Dar- 
win area was producing substan- 
tial quantities of ore — lead, sil- 
ver, and zinc — as at Cerro Gordo. 
The ore from these mines had pre- 
viously been freighted overland, 
originally to Los Angeles and 
then to Mojave; the Cerro Gordo 
ore moved initially by steamer 
across Owens Lake from Keeler 
to a wagon terminous on the 
southwest shore (26). Farther 
north, there were scattered min- 
ing developments, especially ar- 
ound Benton. 


In addition to the ore, the soda 
and potash deposits in Owens 
Lake offered substantial traffic 
potentialities; as yet they had not 
been worked, as freighting costs 
had been prohibitive. Likewise, 
the agricultural developments on 
the west side of Owens Valley 
promised traffic in the form of 
farm produce outbound and ,, 
plies inbound. The use of he 
Owens Valley as an emigrant 
route to the San Joaquin Valley 
had led to its settlement in the 
early sixties, long before other 
regions of California located clos- 
er to the more densely populated 
areas. In 1880 Inyo county had 
about 250 farms and Mono 50; the 
annual value of farm produce was 
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estimated to be about $300,000. 


Two new corporations were 
formed to build the extension, the 
Carson & Colorado Railroad, Sec- 
ond Division, which built to the 
state line, and the Carson & Col- 
orado Railroad, Third Division, 
which built from the border south- 
ward. Both were wholly owned by 
the original corporation, and the 
trackage operated by the latter 
under lease. In the late spring of 
1882, construction was resumed; 
the extension branched off the 
existing line south of Belleville, 
at the point (called Junction, and 
later Filben) at which the line 
swung south to go up the divide 
to Candelaria. The extension 
climbed at first on the gentle 
north slope, which opened to the 
north onto Teels Marsh, passed 
through a narrow rocky canyon, 
and emerged onto a plateau in the 
vicinity of Basalt. From this flat 
began the final climb, on a wind- 
ing three per cent grade, to the 
summit of Montgomery Pass. The 
latter, with an elevation of 7138 
feet, is higher than the Southern 
Pacific’s crossing of the Sierras 
at Donner Summit, even though 
it merely crosses the ridge con- 
necting the White and Excelsior 
Mountains (27). 


The descent of the pass on the 
south side was made on a 3.2 per 
cent grade, with several horseshoe 
curves and numerous deep cuts, 
and extensive fills. A 247-foot 
tunnel carried the track through 
one spur of the mountains. The 
rapid descent brought the line to 
the floor of the Benton Valley, the 
extreme northeast projection of 
the Owens Valley. As it reached 
the valley the line straightened 


(26) Owens Lake at that time con- 
tained much more water than it does 
at present; diversion of Owens River 
water for irrigation and domestic 
use has caused the lake to dry up. 


(27) A few miles south of the pass is 
Boundary Peak, 13,145 feet in eleva- 
tion, the highest point in Nevada. 
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and headed southeastward. In 
January, 1883, Benton Station was 
established a few miles from the 
foot of the pass to serve Benton, 
a mining community in the hills 
to the west. South of this station 
the track dropped abruptly in a 
winding course into Hammil Val- 
ley, and then straightened again 
on a gradual descent into the Ow- 
ens Valley proper. At the entrance 
into the latter, the station of 
Laws (28) was erected to serve 
Bishop Creek (now Bishop), a 
farming town of several hundred 
persons on the west side of the 
valley. 


The remaining seventy miles of 
track, almost straight and level, 
ran southeastward down the east 
side of long, narrow Owens Valley 
to Keeler, which it reached in 
August, 1883 (29). Asa result of 
the use of the east side route, the 
line did not pass through a single 
town between Belleville and 
Keeler. Despite all efforts of the 
farm communities of the west side 
of the valley — Bishop Creek, Big 
Pine, Independence, and Lone 
Pine — the east side route was 
adopted, primarily for topograph- 
ical reasons. The west side was 
cut by small streams from the 
Sierras; the east side was more 
level (30). Also the railroad 
management apparently believed 
that the farm community business 
would be available to the road de- 
spite the four to six mile wagon 
haul from the west side stations, 
whereas some mining traffic from 
the east side might be lost if the 
other route was used. The failure 
to reach the towns did not increase 
the popularity of the road with 
the residents of the area, however. 
Eventually a line was graded from 
Laws to Bishop, but no rails were 
ever laid (31). The management 
also talked for a time of a branch 
from Benton Station to Benton, 
but this likewise was never built. 

As the line progressed south- 
ward in the spring of 1883 the 
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company indicated that construc- 
tion would continue until the line 
reached Mojave, and surveys were 
extended to that point. There was 
no mention at all that Keeler was 
planned as a terminous. But short- 
ly after the track reached Keeler 
in August, the management an- 
nounced merely that the line 
would “eventually” be extended 
to Mojave, and construction came 
to an end. The rapidly declining 
profit, and the relative lack of in- 
terest in the road by Mills, caused 
the company to abandon plans for 
completion to Mojave (32). But 
for the next twenty years rumors 
persisted that construction would 
be resumed. In 1885, 1888, 1892, 
and September, 1894, the “Rail- 
way World” indicated that con- 
struction shortly would be resum- 
ed. On the last date mentioned, 
the report was widely circulated 
in newspapers, and as a conse- 
quence, on September 28, Mills 
publicly announced that no such 
extension was d.‘cided on or even 
contemplated. He noted that the 
development of the country served 


(28) Named for the road’s assistant 
superintendent. 


(29) The rapid progress of the line 
stands in sharp contrast to that of 
the Nevada & Oregon Railway, later 
the Nevada-California-Oregon. This 
road was planned in the early eigh- 
ties; started north from Reno in 1883, 
it reached Amedee, 79 miles distant, 
in 1890, Madeline, 143 miles, in 1902, 
and Alturas, 176 miles, in 1908. 
Shortage of capital was the primary 
factor checking construction. 


(30) The attractiveness of building on 
the east side was not increased by 
the earthquake of 1872, which had 
killed 26 persons in the village of 
Lone Pine, and opened great rifts 
in the floor of the valley along the 
east side. 


(31) None of the four valley towns 
was ever reached by a rail line ex- 
cept Lone Pine. 


(32) According to an oft-quoted story 
noted by both Kneiss and Beebe, 
when Mills made his first trip over 
the line, he said to his companions: 
“Gentlemen, either we built this 
line 300 miles too long, or 300 years 
too soon.” 
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by the line had been very slow, 
and that while the company had 
always had intentions of building 
to Mojave if conditions warranted, 
the present business on the line 
certainly did not justify such ac- 
tion. Again in 1898 the rumors de- 
veloped, and again Mills vigorous- 
ly denied them. But in 1899, after 
the Randsburg Railroad (33) built 
northward from Kramer to Jo- 
hannesburg, it was rumored that 
the Carson & Colorado was again 
contemplating an extension to 
connect with the latter road. No 
such action was taken. 





During the twenty-year life of 
the Carson & Colorado as a sep- 
arate road, only one extension was 
ever built, a seven-mile branch 
southwestward from Hawthorne 
to Cottonwood, to haul lumber. 
The line was opened in 1891, but 
dismantled in 1902 after logging 
operations ceased. 

One potential feeder, which ac- 
tually operated a section of track, 
but never reached the Carson & 
Colorado, was the line of the Bodie 
& Benton Railway, later known 


(33) This road was later absorbed into 
the Santa Fe system. 
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as the Bodie Railway and Lumber 
Company. This enterprise was in- 
corporated in 1881, to build from 
Bodie to a connection with the 
C&C near Benton (34). Actual 
construction was first undertaken 
southward from Bodie to tap tim- 
ber resources on the hills south 
of Mono Lake, to supply lumber 


for the Bodie mines. Thirty-one 
miles between Bodie and Mono 
Mills were built in 1881, between 
June and November, at a reported 
cost of $450,000. In the first ten 
miles out of Bodie the line drop- 


(34) This action was taken about the 
same time the C&C announced plans 
to build into the Owens Valley. 
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ped 1900 feet, on grades as steep 
as six per cent, despite two switch- 
backs. Yerington and A. J. Ral- 
ston, both of whom had consider- 
able interest in the lumber mills, 
played a part in promoting the en- 
terprise, and both served as dir- 
ectors. Yerington succeeded Tho- 
mas Menzies as president in the 
early nineties. When the first sec- 
tion was completed, the manage- 
ment indicated that the line would 
be extended to Benton eventually 
if sufficient prospective traffic 
developed. However, the _ steep 
grades and roundabout route of- 
fered relatively little advantage 
over the direct wagon haul to 
Hawthorne — a fact which the 
management noted. In any event, 
the decline of Bodie after 1885 
precluded any extension. The line 
was dismantled in the late nine- 
ties, but the grade and ties still 
clearly mark its route. During its 
entire life it was never closer than 
25 miles to any other railroad. 
Its locomotives, cars, and rails 
were hauled overland from Haw- 
thorne by 16-mule teams. Its traf- 
fic consisted almost solely of lum- 
ber. Bodie freight continued to 
move via Hawthorne. 


The Completed Line. The com- 
pleted Carson & Colorado in 1883 
extended 293 miles from Mound 
House to Keeler, with an addition- 
al five miles of track on the Can- 
delaria line. Construction costs 
had been held to a minimum. For 
this reason three-foot gauge, ex- 
pected to save $250,000, was se- 
lected. As a result, transfer of all 
interline freight at Mound House 
was necessary. Tunnels were av- 
oided, except for the one in Mont- 
gomery Pass, and bridges were 
kept to a minimum. As a result 
curvature, especially in the Car- 
son River canyon and in Mont- 
gomery Pass, was very great. The 
only significant grade was in 
Montgomery Pass, with a maxi- 
mum of 3.2; even this, however, 
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raised operating costs materially. 
One locomotive was necessary for 
every six loaded freight cars on 
northbound trains through the 
pass. 

Exact figures on construction 
costs are not available. Estimates 
range from $4,500,000 to $6,000,000, 
or from $15,000 to $20,000 a mile, 
including expenditures for equip- 
ment. In U.S. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Statistics of Rail- 
ways, 1899, the cost of the road is 
shown to be $6,380,000. But the 
fact that this figure is exactly 
equal to the road’s capitalization 
following the 1892 reorganization 
suggests that it is not an accurate 
cost figure. In contrast to the fin- 
ancing of the Virginia & Truckee, 
no government aid was obtained, 
except for some grants of right-of- 
way. In exchange for the right to 
cross the Indian reservation at 
Schurz, the company agreed to 
carry all Indians of the reserva- 
tion and goods shipped by them 
free of charge. 

Capital was supplied largely, if 
not entirely, by the Mills-Sharon 
group. The total par value of 
stock issued by the three original 
Carson & Colorado corporations 
was $4,380,000; total bonded debt 
of the three companies was also 
$4,380,000. The entire amounts of 
the stock and bond issues were 
given to the construction company 
in compensation for the building 
of the line, and passed from the 
latter into the hands of those pro- 
moting the enterprise. From all 
indications the latter retained 
ownership of both bonds and 
stock. The total par value of the 
stock and bonds was clearly in 
excess of the cost of construction. 


By 1883 the company had ac- 
quired eight locomotives, all 
wood-burning Baldwin 4-4-0s. 
With the exception of Number 3, 
the Colorado, they were named for 
the towns in the area: Candelaria, 
Bodie, Churchill, Belleville, Haw- 
thorne, Benton, and Darwin. These 
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were the only locomotives the 
Carson & Colorado ever owned. 
By 1885 the line had six wooden 
coaches, and about 180 freight cars, 
half of which were open platform 
cars, used for hauling ore and 
mine timbers. 

The relaticns between the Car- 
son & Colorado and the Virginia 
& Truckee were very close until 
1900. Yerington, the V&T’s gen- 
eral manager, was of course presi- 
dent of the C&C, and D. A. Bender 
was general freight and passenger 
agent for both roads. The two 
companies shared general offices 
in Carson City. The operating of- 
fices and shops of the C&C, how- 
ever, were in Hawthorne (37), 
and Laws, the C&C assistant sup- 
erintendent, was not a V&T em- 
ployee. The accounts and equip- 
ment of the roads were kept en- 
tirely separate. As the C&C be- 
came less and less profitable, the 
more profitable V&T bore most of 
the overhead, and the general ad- 
ministrative expenses of the C&C 
became nominal. Whatever else 
the V&T may have been accused 
of during this period (38), no one 
could claim that it milked the 
C&C. There was surprisingly lit- 
tle overlap of directors; Yering- 
ton served throughout as a direc- 
tor of both roads; Bliss was a di- 
rector of both until 1892, and Mills 
after that time. No other persons 
served on the boards of both roads. 


Profitability. The first two years 
of operation resulted in a rate of 
earnings which would have justi- 
fied the investment had they con- 
tinued. In 1882, with only 199 
miles in operation at the end of 
the year, gross revenue totaled 
$442,254, net operating revenue 
$246,103, and net profit $111,103. 
But the profits quickly came to an 
end. Both Bodie and Candelaria 
had actually reached the peak of 
their production by the time the 
line was completed. The former 
declined rapidly after 1883; the 
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population was only 595 by 1890. 
Candelaria’s original bonanza 
mine, the Northern Belle, ceased 
operations following litigation in 
1884. The Mount Diablo and Arg- 
entum mines continued. heavy 
production for a short time, but 
by 1891 ore deposits had been ex- 
hausted. The total yield of the 
mines in the Candelaria area de- 
clined from $1,205,457 in 1883 to 
$497,958 in 1885, and $259,446 in 
1890. After 1891 output was almost 
nil (39). By 1890 population had 
fallen to 345; by 1900 it had reach- 
ed 160. Farther south, Darwin 
likewise was on the decline. Cerro 
Gordo, although destined to con- 
tinue production down to the pres- 
ent time, had also passed its peak. 
In 1883, with 100 miles of addi- 
tional line in operation, the road’s 
gross revenue fell to $441,994, and 
net operating income to $196,307. 
No earning figures are available 
for the years ebtween 1883 and 
1887. In 1888 gross revenue had 
fallen to $298,280; net operating 
income was $130,493, and net defi- 
cit $162,766. By 1891, accumulated 
unpaid interest totaled $850,333. 
During the decade of the nineties, 
revenue fell almost continuously. 
A low of $131,096 gross revenue 
was reached in 1897; this was less 
than one-third the 1883 figure. 


In 1892 the road passed through 
reorganization. The capital stock 
was left intact; the debt was re- 
duced to $2,000,000 from $4,380,- 
000, and the rate of interest from 
six per cent to four per cent. The 
three corporations were consoli- 
dated into one, designated as the 


(37) C&C equipment could not reach 
the V&T’s shops in Carson City, be- 
cause of the difference in gauge of 
the two lines. 


(38) The V&T was not universally 
popular in the area it served. It was 
frequently regarded in the same 
light as was the SP in California 
during the period. 


were made 
but 


(39) Sporadic attempts 
after 1900 to work the mines, 
without success. 
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Carson & Colorado Railway. Mills 
at this time became a director, and 
George Whitell, Lake Tahoe lum- 
berman, replaced Bliss as vice- 
president. Yerington remained as 
president, and he, Bender, and 
S. P. Smith as directors; W. D. To- 
bey (the brother-in-law of Bliss), 
John Forbes, and Lloyd Tevis 
(president of Wells Fargo Bank) 
were replaced on the board by W. 
M. Randol, J. M. Allen, John W. C. 
Maxwell, and W. S. Wood (40). 
Apparently the reorganization 
was largely a formality, since the 
Mills group from all indications 
owned both the stocks and bonds. 
Despite the reduction in interest 
charges from $262,800 to $80,000 
a year, the road did not earn the 
charges in any year prior to 1900. 
Operating losses were avoided, 
however, in part due to very rigid 
economies in operation. In 1890, 
for example, total administrative 
expenses were only $2153. There 
is no evidence that the owners 
ever considered abandoning the 
line. So long as out of pocket costs 
were being covered and anything 
above this amount earned, con- 
tinued operation was preferable to 
abandonment, at least until sub- 
stantial replacement of track or 
equipment became necessary. But 
the return being earned on the 
investment was almost nil; main- 
tenance was being neglected, and 
very likely equipment was not be- 
ing fully depreciated. A day of 
reckoning was approaching in 
which further operation would not 
be warranted. 

The earnings picture was a re- 
flection of the low levels to which 
Nevada mining feil during the 
period between 1885 and 1900. The 
decline in silver prices, the ex- 
haustion of old ore deposits, and 
the failure to discover new bon- 
anzas caused output to fall to a 
small fraction of previous levels, 
and the mining communities de- 
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clined rapidly in population. The 
five counties in the area, which 
contained 17,000 inhabitants in 
1880, had less than 12,000 in 1900, 
despite growth in agricultural 
areas (41). 


Economic Significance of the 
Line. The construction of the 
Carson & Colorado brought sub- 


stantial reductions in freight costs 
for the area. The average freight 
revenue per ton mile ranged from 
4 to 6% cents, in contrast to the 
25 to 30 cents figures of the 
freighters. One of the road’s first 
tariffs quoted rates of $12 a ton on 
grain from Mound House to Haw- 
thorne (100 miles) and $14 a ton 
on flour between the same points. 
The rate on borax northbound be- 
tween these points was $6 a ton. 
In comparison, the rate on freight 
by wagon from Hawthorne to 
Bodie (40 miles) was $20 a ton. 
The rate on ore from the Santa Fe 
district near Hawthorne to the 
Dayton mills was $5 a ton, com- 
pared to a previous $60 figure by 
wagon. And yet these reductions 
could do little to prevent the de- 
cline of mining in the area — a 
decline that was continuous for 
the two decades after the road was 
built. The road may have slowed 
down the decline, but the pressure 
of lack of good ore and declining 
silver prices was too great. The 
tonnage of ore which the road car- 
ried in 1897 was only one-fifth of 
the 1883 figure. Even so, ore pro- 
vided the bulk of the traffic, com- 
prising about one-half of the 
road’s tonnage. Lumber, used 
mainly by the mines, provided 


(40) Wood, who was long the attorney 
for the Bodie & Benton, succeeded 
Yerington as president of the latter 
road in 1896, shortly before its ab- 
andonment. 


(41) Mono county, California, experi- 
enced the worst decline, from 7499 
in 1880 to 2002 in 1890. Even in 1940 
it had only 2299 inhabitants. 
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another fifth (42). One primary 
difficulty was the fact that the 
track did not reach the mines di- 
rectly, except in Candelaria. The 
construction of the Virginia & 
Trucee had made possible the 
movement of large quantities of 
low grade ore which could not 
have stood the cost of wagon 
transportation. But virtually ev- 
ery mine in Virginia City had its 
own siding, on which its ore went 
out, and its timber and fuel came 
in. But the Carson & Colorado 
could not, for the most part, reach 
the mines themselves. An addi- 
tional wagon haul was necessary. 


The line was of greater impor- 
tance in facilitating the develop- 
ment of non-metallic natural re- 
sources. Plants were established 
on Owens Lake for the production 
of potash and soda. These under- 
takings, which would have been 
impossible without the railroad, 
supplied it considerable traffic. 
An attempt was made by the Nev- 
ada Salt and Borax Company to 
work the Columbus marsh depos- 
its. Between 1884 and 1888 total 
output was reported to be $87,197. 
This project was abandoned. Op- 
erations on Teels Marsh by the 
Teels Marsh Company were con- 
siderably more successful. Be- 
tween 1884 and 1893, total yield 
was $649,308. Another undertak- 
ing was the development of the 
quarrying of marble in the hills 
on the east side of the Owens 
Valley near Keeler. 

Agriculture was affected more 
by the construction of the road 
than was mining. The Owens Val- 
ley was materially aided (43). The 
valley supplied large quantities of 
hay for the horses and mules of 
the mining communities, first 
Candelaria, and later Tonopah, 
Goldfield, and adjacent areas (44). 
In addition to hay, the Owens Val- 
ley supplied most of the meat and 
a portion of the vegetable supplies 
to the mining towns. As a result, 
the valley area became economi- 
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cally tributary to Nevada rather 
than to southern California, from 
which it was separated by a hun- 
dred miles of desert trails. The 
Mason Valley, although touched 
by the railroad only at one corner, 
grew slowly but steadily between 
1880 and 1900. The town of Green- 
field, later renamed Yerington in 
honor of the line’s president (45), 
attained a population of 577 in 
1890, and 709 in 1900. The large 
cattle ranches of the 1860’s gave 
way to smaller farms, irrigated 
with Walker River water. Prod- 
uce moved south, to Hawthorne, 
and later Tonopah and Goldfield, 
and northward to Virginia City. 
Wabuska remained the shipping 
point for the valley products. Not 
until 1911 was a rail line (the 
Nevada Copper Belt) built 
through the valley to Yerington, 
Hudson, and Ludwig (46). 
Throughout the area, the stan- 
dard of living of the settlers was 
improved by the lower transpor- 
tation costs on manufactured 
goods and other supplies obtain- 


(42) In 1890, for example, a total of 
50,597 tons was distributed as fol- 
lows: Ore, 25,575; Stone, 5955; Lum- 


ber, 9,511; Merchandise, 5230; Agri- 
cultural Products, 1946; Miscellane- 
ous, 2380. 


(43) The sigificance of the road for 
Inyo county is discussed by W. A. 
Chalfant, “The Story of Inyo” (Chi- 
cago: privately printed, 1933), pp. 
309-14. 


(44) In 1890, for example, the tonnage 
of hay carried by the line exceeded 
that of any other farm product. 


(45) This action was apparently taken 
in an effort to get the road to build 
a branch line into the town. 


(46) The road was built primarily to 
reach the copper mines at Ludwig, 
in the mountains north of Yerington. 
It was financed by the Orem inter- 
ests of Boston and Salt Lake City, 
which controlled the mines. The cop- 
per mines operated for only a few 
years, however, and thereafter most 
of the line’s traffic consisted of agri- 
cultural produce of the valley. The 
road was abandoned in 1947. Since 
then a great revival has occurred in 
copper mining in the area as a re- 
sult of the development of new tech- 
niques for processing the ore. 
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ed from California and the east. 
For example, freighting costs to 
Independence from San Francisco 
on merchandise were $5.96 per 100 
pounds, The rail rates did not ex- 
ceed $2.00 per 100 pounds. 

The only important settlement 
for which the railroad was respon- 
sible was Hawthorne, which had 
attained a population of 436 by 
1900. The growth of Hawthorne 
was slow, however, compared to 
the expectations of the promoters 
of the town, The belief that the 
Belleville mills would be moved 
to Hawthorne because of better 
timber resources was never real- 
ized, in part because of the decline 
of the Candelaria mines after 1883. 
Other stations established, such as 
Churchill, Wabuska, Luning, Bas- 
alt, Benton Station, Laws, Zurich, 
and Aberdeen, consisted of little 
more than station buildings and 
houses for section workers. The 
agricultural settlements of the 
Owens and Mason Valleys contin- 
ued to grow during the period. All 
of these were older than the rail- 
road, however, and remained in 
their original locations, even 
though the railroad.missed them 
by several miles. 


The passenger service of the 
road provided definite improve- 
ment over stagecoach travel. For 
example, travel time from Carson 
City to Candelaria was reduced in 
half, from 24 hours to 12. But 
travel on the line was not exactly 
pleasant. The light roadbed, the 
sparks of the wood-burning loco- 
motives, the desert sands (especi- 
ally around Luning), and the slow 
speed did not allow a very com- 
fortable ride. 

Trains were mixed — handling 
both freight and passengers — 
since the light traffic did not war- 
rant separate passenger service. In 
the earlier years service was oper- 
ated daily to Candelaria and three 
times a week into the Owens Val- 
ley. Later service was tri-weekly 
on the entire line. Two days were 
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required to make the run from 
Mound House to Keeler (47). Dur- 
ing the eighties the trains ran to 
Candelaria the first day, but as the 
latter declined, the overnight stop 
was moved back to Hawthorne for 
a time, and then to Sodaville, to 
facilitate stagecoach connections 
to central Nevada points. Passen- 
ger fares were relatively high, av- 
eraging 7.3 cents a mile in 1890, 
and 5.4 cents in 1894, for example. 
These figures were not out of line, 
however, with fares at the time on 
other light-density lines, and were 
much cheaper than typical stage- 
coach fares. Speeds up to 35 miles 
an hour were reported in early 
descriptions of the line, but study 
of the timetables indicates that 
seldom did the trains reach 20 
miles an hour. Even so, the Bodie 
Free Press, in 1882, notes the death 
of a prominent citizen of the city 
when thrown beneath the wheels 
when passing from one coach to 
another while the train was mov- 
ing. Passenger traffic was never 
heavy. In later years trains carried 
a single coach. In 1894, for ex- 
ample, an average of 24 passen- 
gers a day was carried, for an av- 
erage fare of $4.00 per passenger. 
Even so, passenger traffic contrib- 
uted roughly 25 per cent of the 
line’s revenue. 


Sale of the Road to the Southern 
Pacific. By 1900 the Carson & 
Colorado appeared to be absolute- 
ly hopeless from a profit stand- 
point. For fifteen years the road 
had earned only a small fraction 
of its bond interest; in only two 
years — 1881 and 1882 — had divi- 
dends been paid on the stock. Af- 
ter the reorganization in 1892 the 
company even ceased to set up a 


(47) While the line terminated at 
Benton Station the entire run was 
made in one day, the train leaving 
Mound House at 9:30 a.m. and ar- 
riving at Benton Station at 11:15 
p.m.; northbound the departure time 
was 3:30 a.m., with arrival at Mound 
House at 5:50 p.m. 
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charge in its accounts for interest; 
the bondholders were simply paid 
each year the amounts left over 
after operating expenses were 
met. Maintenance had been held to 
an absolute minimum. For ex- 
ample, in 1899 maintenance of way 
expenditures were only $87 a mile. 
The track — poorly laid initially 
— had deteriorated seriously. Fur- 
thermore, after 1892, the revenues 
of the Virginia & Truckee fell 
drastically, as the Virginia City 
mines exhausted the low grade ore 
which had prolonged the life of 
the city for 15 years after the last 
high grade ore had gone to the 
mills. Further hope for a new bon- 
anza virtually disappeared when 
deep level explorations ceased in 
1886. In that year the Combination 
shaft, the last to continue low lev- 
el drilling, ceased pumping, and 
water rose to the level of the Su- 
tro tunnel. The V&T’s net rev- 
enue, which had been $208,500 in 
1892, and never less than $200,000 
during the life of the road, fell to 
$28,567 in 1894, and remained be- 
low $50,000 for the rest of the 
decade. D. O. Mills had moved to 
New York, merely spending his 
summers on his estate at Millbrae 
on the San Francisco peninsula, 
and was devoting his time to the 
Bank of New York, various east- 
ern railroad interests, and a newly 
developed chain of low-price ho- 
tels. 


Early in 1900, however, came an 
unexpected and most welcome of- 
fer for the Carson & Colorado. The 
Southern Pacific, still under Cali- 
fornia control and management, 
and conscious of the rapid devel- 
opment of southern California, be- 
came interested in obtaining a 
short cut between the Los Angeles 
area and the Ogden route. There 
was at this time no direct rail 
line between Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake City; traffic between the 
Rocky Mountain area and south- 
ern California was routed through 
Sacramento, or via Albuquerque 
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and Pueblo. Accordingly, the SP 
management made Mills an offer 
of $2,750,000 for the outstanding 
stock and bonds of the line. Mills 
accepted without question; the of- 
fer appeared to be an excellent 
bargain. Stock in the amount of 
43,720 of the 43,800 shares, and 
$1,950,000 of the $2,000,000 bonds 
(first mortgage 4s, due July 1, 
1941) were transferred to the Sou- 
thern Pacific Company, and the 
latter road assumed control of the 
Carson & Colorado March 1, 1900. 
Henry Huntington replaced Yer- 
ington as president, and Southern 
Pacific officials became directors 
of the road. The C&C remained a 
separate entity, however, and for 
the time being retained its own 
name. The Southern Pacific also 
offered to buy the Virginia & 
Truckee, but the parties could not 
agree upon a price. As a result, 
the Carson & Colorado was not 
physically connected to the lines 
of its new owner. The Southern 
Pacific announced at the time of 
the purchase that the line would 
be standard gauged and extended 
to Mojave immediately. It is clear 
from all references made to the 
acquisition that the SP was inter- 
ested in the line only as a through 
route, and not because they be- 
lieved there was any prospect for 
profitable local traffic on it. 


A strange sequence of events, 
however, was to alter those plans 
materially and to prove the sale 
to be a collossal mistake from the 
standpoint of Mills and the V&T. 
In the summer of 1900, C. P. Hunt- 
ington died. The last of the “Big 
Four” had no children. Early in 
1901 his widow and his nephew, 
Henry, sold 400,000 shares of Sou- 
thern Pacific stock to E. H. Harri- 
man, and control of the road pass- 
ed to the Union Pacific. Plans for 
the extension of the Carson & Col- 
orado were immediately abandon- 
ed. The Union Pacific had long- 
standing plans for a line from Salt 
Lake to Los Angeles, one which 
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would provide a more satisfactory 
route to southern California than 
the Owens Valley line. This pro- 
ject was completed in 1905. Thus 
the C&C remained narrow gauge; 
operation continued just as it had 
for twenty years. 


But Huntington’s death in the 
summer of 1900 was not the only 
event which was changing the 
destiny of the Carson & Colorado. 
On the 18th day of May, the dis- 
trict attorney of Nye county, Jim 
Butler, on his way from his ranch 
in the Monitor Valley to a small 
mining camp known as Southern 
Klondike, in the southern portion 


of the county, tarried too long in - 


Belmont, and unable to reach his 
destination that night, was forced 
to camp on a ridge of the San An- 
tonio mountains, 70 miles south- 
east of Sodaville. The next morn- 
ing he discovered that his burro 
had strayed, and while searching 
for him saw a ledge of rock of 
promising appearance. He took a 
piece with him, but lacked funds 
to have it assayed in Klondike. He 
kept the rock, and after returning 
to Belmont gave it to his newly 
elected successor as district at- 
torney, young Tasker L. Oddie 
(48). The latter mailed it to a 
friend who taught chemistry in 
the high school in Austin. When 
the latter assayed the rock he 
could scarcely believe his eyes. 
He wrote Oddie and Butler of the 
results. When the latter finished 
his haying, he set out again, found 
the ledge, and started to work. 
Their expectations were more 
than justified; the discovery was 
the greatest bonanza since Vir- 
ginia City. During the next two 
years, Tonopah as the new 
camp was called, rivaled the Com- 
stock in its best years. Then in 
1904 came the equally rich discov- 
eries at Goldfield, thirty miles to 
the south (49). Almost overnight 
the Carson & Colorado began to 
prosper. Gross revenue, $146,238 
in 1899, reached $466,205 in 1903, 
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and $1,960,185 in 1907. The latter 
figure exceeded the total revenue 
for the entire decade of the nine- 
ties. In 1907, the peak year, net. 
profit exceeded $1,000,000. Soda- 
ville, once nothing but a water 
stop, became a bustling transfer 
point, and the desert trails were 
jammed with freighters. 

The great increase in traffic, in 
the face of limited equipment and 
the need for rehandling all freight 
at Mound House, caused a severe 
traffic tieup. Shipments piled up 
for weeks, and shippers resorted 
to all sorts of ruses to induce the 
railroad to hurry their freight on 
its way. The need for standard 
gauging was apparent. In 1905 this 
change was completed as far as 
Tonopah Junction, near Sodaville, 
at which point the newly con- 
structed Tonopah Railroad (later 
renamed the Tonopah & Gold- 
field) made connection for the 
mining areas (50). 

The southern terminal of the 
standard gauge portion was placed 
at Mina, nine miles north of Ton- 


(48) Oddie, later U.S. Senator from 
Nevada, died in 1950. 


(49) This was Nevada’s only major 
gold strike. Ores in other localities 
contained some gold, but silver was 
the primary element. 


(50) The Tonopah was built as a nar- 
row gauge line, but was immediately 
widened to match the new width of 
the Carson & Colorado. The Tono- 
pah road was built by Philadelphia 
groups which owned the Tonopah 
Mining Company, the major Tono- 
pah producer. Construction was di- 
rected by Alonzo Tripp, the road’s 
general superintendent. Built orig- 
inally to Tonopah, the line was ex- 
tended to Goldfield as the latter 
grew in importance. Construction 
during the next few years of the Las 
Vegas and Tonopah (Goldfield to 
Las Vegas), the Bullfrog-Goldfield 
(Goldfield to Beatty), and the Tono- 
pah & Tidewater (Beatty to Ludlow, 
on the Santa Fe in California) made 
the Carson & Colorado a portion of 
a through north-south route. This 
route was destined for a short life, 
however, the Las Vegas & Tonopah 
was abandoned in 1918 and the Bull- 
frog-Goldfield in 1928. Goldfield, 
which once had three railroads, now 
has none. 
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opah Junction, with Tonopah & 
Goldfield trains operating into 
the terminal under trackage 
rights. The section from Mina to 
the junction was laid with three 
rails so that the narrow gauge 
trains from the Owens Valley 
could reach the shops in Mina. Ap- 
parently the Southern Pacific had 
no serious intention of standard 
gauging the section from Tonopah 
Junction to Keeler. The construc- 
tion of a through route via Tono- 
pah and Goldfield to the Union 
Pacific at Las Vegas and Crucero, 
and to the Santa Fe at Ludlow 
made a new through route even 
less necessary than before. 
Likewise, in 1905, a change was 
made in the corporate structure. 
A new corporation, known as the 
Nevada and California Railroad, 
was organized to construct and op- 
erate a line from Hazen, on the 
Southern Pacific east of Reno, to 
Mojave. All property of the Car- 
son & Colorado was transferred 
to the new road and the old com- 
pany dissolved. A new line was 
constructed from Churchill, east 
of Mound House, to Hazen, to pro- 
vide a direct link between the line 
and the Southern Pacific’s Ogden 
route, and eliminate the haul over 
the Virginia & Truckee between 
Mound House and Reno The new 
line eliminated one switching op- 
eration, avoided the need for haul- 
ing freight over the grade between 
Reno and Carson City, and cut 
the Virignia & Truckee out from 
a share in the revenue on the line. 
The effect on the V&T was dis- 
astrous. The latter’s revenue, 
which had risen almost to 1885 
levels as a result of the Tonopah 
traffic, was cut by two-thirds; 
gross revenue fell in half (51). 
The Virginia & Truckee man- 
agement, however, must have ex- 
pected that the Hazen line would 
be built when the Carson & Colo- 
rado was sold. What they did not 
anticipate, however, was the great 
increase in traffic in the area. The 
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Nevada & California was wholly 
owned by the Southern Pacific. It 
was operated as a separate oper- 
ating entity until 1909, and under 
a lease arrangement, but with sep- 
arate operating accounts, until 
1911. In 1912 the physical prop- 
erty was transferred to the Cen- 
tral Pacific, and the Nevada & 
California ceased to exist. Since 
that time the property had been 
operated as an integral part of 
the Southern Pacific System. The 
old line from Churchill to Mound- 
House (which of course was stan- 
dard gauged) was kept in place 
until 1934; passenger train con- 
nections were made between the 
V&T trains and the Hazen-Tono- 
pah trains. Traffic on the Hazen- 
Mina line was very heavy during 
the first few years after the stan- 
dard gauging. Through passenger 
service was operated from Reno 
to Goldfield, with through Pull- 
mans from San Francisco to the 
latter city. Likewise a daily 
through freight and a daily local 
freight were operated. Service of 
1910 had progressed a long way 
from the C&C’s single coach mix- 
ed train of 1900. 

At the time of change in gauge, 
in 1905, the location of the track 
was changed in the vicinity of 
Hawthorne, involving the con- 
struction of a short cut between 
Kinkaid and Thorne, to eliminate 
the drop to the floor of the valley 
and to shorten the line by several 
miles. As a result, Hawthorne, the 
one city for whose establishment 
the road was responsible, was left 


(51) In 1905, for example, the V&T’s 
gross revenue was $633,822 and its 
net income $365,530 (in contrast to 
$720,427 gross and $361,429 net in 
1887); in 1910, after the Hazen line 
was built, gross revenue was $297,- 
268 and net $111,883. Despite this 
loss, however, and the limited ac- 
tivity in Virginia City, the V&T 
managed to earn a profit. It paid 
dividends continuously between 1870 
and 1925. Ogden Mills, grandson of 
D. O. Mills, acquired the Sharon 
third interest in 1933 and was the 
sole owner of the road until his 
death in 1937. 
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six miles away from the track. 
Between 1908 and 1911, the sou- 
thern extension, rumored for so 
many years, was at last construc- 
ted. The primary purpose, how- 
ever, was merely the handling of 
material for the Los Angeles 
aqueduct, which was being built 
to carry Owens Valley water to 
Los Angeles. The extension con- 
sisted of a standard gauge line be- 
tween Owenyo, seventeen miles 
north of Keeler, and Mojave, 144 
miles to the south. At last a con- 
tinuous line of railroad extended 
from Reno to Mojave. But the 151 
mile section between Owenyo and 
Tonopah Junction was narrow 
gauge, and no through cars could 
be handled. The plan for widen- 
ing the remainder was never re- 
vived. Actually the narrow gauge 
section merely served as a feeder 
for the two standard gauge por- 
tions. Much of the ore from the 
mines east of the Owens Valley 
continued to move via Montgom- 
ery Pass, destined for smelters in 
the Salt Lake area. After Southern 
Pacific acquisition, the narrow 
gauge portion was sent substantial 
new motive power. In 1907 the old 
number one was sold to the Eur- 
eka & Palisade, and numbers two, 
three, and six were scrapped. Nine 
locomotives from the South Pa- 
cific Coast, which had been pur- 
chased from Fair by the Southern 
Pacific and standard gauged, were 
sent to the line, and in 1926 came 
10 more from the also standard 
gauged Nevada-California-Ore- 
gon. The original number four, the 
Churchill, went to the Nevada 
County Narrow Gauge in 1929. 
Numbers five and eight were 
junked in 1932, and seven in 1933. 


The Decline of the Line. Just 
as the Comstock ore had been ex- 
hausted decades before, the mines 
of Goldfield and Tonopah gradu- 
ally declined, the former sudden- 
ly, Tonopah more gradually. Gold- 
field, which boasted 20,000 inhabi- 
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tants in 1910, fell to a few hun- 
dred. The Bullfrog - Goldfield 
Railroad was abandoned in 1928, 
and the through route between 
Reno and Las Vegas broken. Traf- 
fic declined sharply, and the Sou- 
thern Pacific’s “Tonopah Express” 
reverted back to a mixed train — 
not greatly superior to the “Bodie 
and Candelaria Express” of many 
years before. 

Traffic on the narrow gauge 
portion declined even more dras- 
tically. Diversion of Owens River 
water to Los Angeles caused much 
of the area to revert to desert; 
houses were abandoned, and or- 
chards and grain fields went back 
to sagebrush. Mining was none 
too prosperous, and hay and gaso- 
line traffic were taken over by 
trucks. By 1934 only once a week 
did the little narrow gauge train 
venture out of the Mina terminal 
— the track over Montgomery 
Pass patrolled ahead of the loco- 
motive because of the precarious 
condition of the track. The old 
terminous — Candelaria — lost 
its last inhabitant; a few mine 
dumps and wrecks of shafts and 
stone buildings mark the site to- 
day. Belleville boasts nothing but 
a water tank and the foundations 
of the mills. The Candelaria 
branch — first abandoned but not 
dismantled in 1905, and used spor- 
adically thereafter — was finally 
abandoned again in 1931 and dis- 
mantled in 1934. Bodie — once 
the source of much of the road’s 
traffic — has been inactive for 
many years; a few unpainted 
frame buildings spared by a dis- 
astrous fire that wiped out most 
of the city show little evidence 
of a town that was once the cen- 
ter of important mining activity. 

In 1934, the Southern Pacific 
asked permission to abandon the 
section from Tonopah Junction to 
Tom, a few miles north of Laws 
(52). Though losses on the line 
(52) Permission was also asked to ab- 


andon the Mound House-Churchill 
line. This request was granted. 
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were undisputed, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission heeded 
the pleas of mining interests that 
increases in silver prices were 
stimulating mining in the area, 
and temporarily denied the appli- 
cation. In 1936 the railroad re- 
newed its application, this time 
for the portion between Tonopah 
Junction and Benton, and the re- 
quest was granted. The offer of 
the Southern Pacific to provide 
rates from the remaining section 


of the narrow gauge to Utah 
smelters via Mojave only 10 per 
cent higher than the existing rates 
lessened the opposition of mines 
in the area to the proposal. The 
track was not dismantled until 
1943. An additional 30 miles from 
Benton to Laws was abandoned 
in 1943, and passenger service dis- 
continued south of Laws. The re- 
maining 70 miles of narrow gauge 
from Laws to Keeler was operated 
in irregular freight service, pri- 
marily for the handling of ore un- 
til 1959, when the Southern Pa- 
cific asked for permission to ab- 
andon it. In later years a diesel 
locomotive replaced the steam 
power, but one of the C&C’s orig- 
inal passenger combines was still 
is use as a caboose. 

The northern portion now ends 
at Mina, the connecting Tonopah 
& Goldfield having been abandon- 
ed in 1947, after a long and bitter 
fight by the Nevada Public Ser- 
vice Commission to presrve it. 
Freight for the naval ammunition 
base at Hawthorne provide a ma- 
jor share of traffic. This base has 
likewise made Hawthorne one of 
the state’s largest towns. Mixed 
train service, one of the last op- 
erated by the Southern Pacific, 
ended in 1956. 
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In Conclusion. The story of the 
Carson & Colorado bears consid- 
erable resemblance to those of 
other railroads built to serve min- 
ing areas. Many of these roads 
were constructed as the mining 
booms were nearing their peaks; 
profits of the first few years gave 
way to long periods of losses, and 
eventual abandonment, unless 
other economic developments pro- 
vided new traffic. Railroad pro- 
moters in the mining areas caught 
the fever of unbounded enthusi- 
asm which prevailed during the 
bonanza periods; provided that 
they could obtain the necessary 
funds, they undertook projects 
which had only limited potential- 
ities on any realistic basis. 

But few projects rivaled the 
Carson & Colorado in magnitude, 
and in the speed with which it was 
carried to completion. The latter 
was made possible by the fortune 
of Mills, Sharon, and Yerington, 
and their willingness to invest 
large sums in the venture. The in- 
terest of these men in mining led 
them to undertake the project 
when other investment on the 
west coast would apparently have 
offered better profit prospects on 
the basis of rational calculation. 
Few other similar undertakings 
netted so little to the promoters 
in the way of returns; the irony in 
the story was of course the sale 
of the road only months before it 
began to reap the fruits of a new 
mining boom far greater than the 
one which led to its construction. 
Although the Carson & Colorado 
aided the development of the re- 
sources of the area served, the po- 
tentialities of the region were so 
limited that the results were not 
substantial. A line of comparable 
mileage in other regions of the 
Pacific Coast would have produc- 
ed far more significant results. 
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Scandinavian Engine to 
Come to Coast 

An old Finnish locomotive has 
been donated by the Finnish State 
Railways to the Oregon Centen- 
nial for the celebration this sum- 
mer. The engine is a consolidation 
built in 1904 and was last in ser- 
vice in 1957. After the exposition 
has ended it will be donated to the 
railway museum being formed in 
Portland. The engine is presently 
at Helsinki and will begin its 
journey by ship to Oregon shortly. 


Bakersfield Car Saved 

One of the original cars of the 
Bakersfield & Kern has been plac- 
ed in the Orange Empire trolley 
museum at Perris by Frank E Du- 
puy. Car 4, a single truck Califor- 
nia type car, built by Holman in 
1909, last saw service as a line car 
in Bakersfield and was purchased 
by Dupuy in 1942 when the lines 
were abandoned. 


New Life For Oahu Railway 


The Oahu Railway & Land 
Company, described in issue 208, 
has a new lease on life thanks to 
the Matson Navigation’s contain- 
er program. The big boxes carried 
on the decks of the Matson freigh- 
ters are unloaded onto narrow 
gauge flat cars on the Honolulu 
docks and switched to local ware- 
houses or the Iwilei yards where 
the transfer is made to flat-bed 
trucks for inland points. In order 
to handle increased business the 
railroad has started a million dol- 
lar program of improvements in- 
cluding a complete rebuilding of 
its freight yards in Honolulu. Ru- 
mor has it that the container ser- 
vice may be extended over the 
Pearl Harbor trackage. Container 
movements may also be expected 
on the Kahului Railroad on the 
island of Maui.—Donald Duke. 
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Railfan Excursion News 


MAY 22-23-24 — CNRHS 
“Shasta Wonderland” trip via 
WP, McCloud, SP and YREKA 
WESTERN RR. 

California-Nevada Railroad Histori- 
cal Society, Arthur Lloyd Jr., 974 
Pleasant Hill Road, Redwood City, 
Calif. 

MAY 30-31 — Nor-Cal WP- 
QUINCY RR to visit FEATHER 
RIVER SHORT LINE. 

Northern California Railroad Club, 
Paul Von Hafften, 112 Arguello St., 
San Francisco 18, Calif. 

JUNE 7 — CNRHS Niles Cen- 
tennial Celebration via WP. 


JUNE 14 — R&LHS via SP to 


ROSEVILLE. 

Pacific Coast Chapter, Railway & 
Locomotive Historical Society, Don 
Thrall, 610 Arlington, Berkeley 7, 
Calif. 

JULY 4-5 — Central Coast 


NEVADA NORTHERN excursion. 
Central Coast Railway Club, P.O. 
Box 783, San Jose, Calif. 


THE CONFERENCE OF CALI- 
FORNIA HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETIES will hold its annual con- 
vention in San Mateo June 25- 
26-27 at the Villa Hotel. The local 
railroad groups are members. 


The NATIONAL MODEL 
RAILROAD ASSOCIATION will 
hold its annual convention in San 
Diego on August 20-21-22-23 with 
the San Diego Model Railroad 
Club as host. The convention ev- 
ents will be centered in Balboa 
Park where the club has its lay- 
out and modeilers are expected 
from all over the U.S. 


Short-Line Annual 

William S. Young’s annual re- 
view of short-line railroading has 
been issued for the year 1958 with 
a complete listing of short-line 
railroads, logging railroads, and 
review of the news notes for the 
year. It is very well printed on 
20 pages, 84x11, and can be had 
for just a dollar from W. S. Young, 
23 Parker Ave., Cranford, N.J. 
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Southern California 
Railfan Trips 


May 17 — Mexicali to Rilto, 
Mexico, on Sonora-Baja Califor- 
nia R.R. Railway Historical Soci- 
ety of San Diego, 5805 Estelle St., 
San Diego 15, Calif. 


June 28 — L.A, to San Diego 
via Santa Fe with visit to Del Mar 
railroad display. Pacific RR Soci- 
ety, Box 5279, Metropolitan Sta- 
tion, Los Angeles 55, Calif. 


August 22 — L.A. to Hemet to 
Farmer’s Fair. PRS above. 


Sept. 4-8 — L.A. to Silverton 
via Santa Fe to Gallup, bus to 
Durango, D&RGW n.g. to Silver- 
ton. Four nights and three days. 
PRS above. 


Northwest Railfan Trips 


May 17 — Portland to Albany 
by diesel train of Oregon Electric 
jointly sponsored by Willamette 
Valley Electric Ry. Assn. and 
PNW Chapter, NRHS, write OE 
Excursion, 705 S.E. 143rd Ave., 
Portland 33, Ore. 


Modern Electrics Scrapped 


Great Northern re- 
tired its last remain- 
ing electric locomo- 
tives from its Cas- 
cade tunnel electri- 
fication when engine 
5919, the world’s largest single 
unit electric locomotive, went to 
the scrap track at Hillyard, Wash., 
March 31. The 5019 and its twin, 
5018, have been standing idle since 
July 31, 1956, when electric oper- 
ation was ended. The 5018 went to 
the scrap track two months pre- 
vious. They were built in 1946-47 
by General Electric and measured 
101 feet between couplers, devel- 
oped 6000 h.p., and weighed 360 
tons—W. Thayer. 
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RAILWAY AGE 

A one-mile long monorail is 
proposed for the 1961 “Century 
21 Exposition” in Seattle by the 
St. Louis Car Company to connect 
the exposition grounds’ with 
downtown Seattle. The WEST- 
ERN PACIFIC has begun moving 
trailers in piggyback service be- 
tween Salt Lake City and the San 
Francisco Bay Area for three 
truck lines — Pacific Intermoun- 
tain Express, Interstate, and Gar- 
rett. WESTERN PACIFIC has or- 
dered 25 70-ton gondola cars from 
Pullman - Standard for mid-1959 
delivery. SACRAMENTO NOR- 
THERN has also ordered 25 70-ton 
gondola cars and 10 70-ton cov- 
ered hoppers for mid-1959 deliv- 
ery from Pullman - Standard. A 
3650-ft. loop of monorail is plan- 
ned for DISNEYLAND with ord- 
ers for equipment for two three- 
car trains being placed with Wes- 
tinghouse. GREAT NORTHERN 
has placed orders with American 
Car & Foundry for 500 box cars 
for delivery beginning in June 
with roller bearings. NORTHERN 
PACIFIC has ordered 50 50-ton 
mechanical refrigerator cars from 
Pacific Car & Foundry at an esti- 
mated cost of $26,400 per car for 
mid-1959 delivery. SANTA FE 
has ordered 15 2400 h.p. SD-24 
diesel - electric locomotives from 
Electro-Motive and nine 2400 h.p. 
DL600B diesel - electric locorno- 
tives from Alco. SOUTHERN PA- 
CIFIC is now taking delivery of 
new longer Clejan piggyback cars 
from General American that are 
85 feet long, 54% feet longer than 
previous such cars, and are cap- 
able of handling two 40-ft. trail- 
ers. SP will have 250 Clejan cars 
when this 150-car order is com- 
pleted. 
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Portland Traction Cars 


All of the passenger 

cars of the Portland 

Traction interurban 

division are off the 

property except car 

4012 and sweeper 1455 

donated to the city and held for 

the Transportation Museum. Dis- 

position of the cars were as fol- 
lows: 

4001 — moved by flat car to 
Northern California Electric Ry. 
Museum at Colusa, Calif., by Cali- 
fornia-Nevada RR Historical So- 
ciety. 

4003 — trucked Feb. 12 to For- 
est Grove, Ore., by McCready for 
display. 

4004 — burned Feb. 28 by scrap- 
per. 

4008 — trucked March 1 to Issa- 
quah, Wash., by Puget Sound Ry. 
Hist. Society. 

4009 — moved March 9 to Se- 
attle by Andy Hansen of North- 
west trolley fan group, on flat. 


4010 — trucked Feb. 11 to For- 
est Grove, Ore., by McCready for 
display. 

4011 — moved by flat car April 
6 to Northern Calif. Elec. Ry. Mus., 
Colusa, Calif., by group of Bay 
Area Electric members. 

4012 — to City of Portland. 

4015 — burned by scrapper, 
Feb. 28. 

4016 - 4020 — burned by scrap- 
per during March. 

4021 — burned by scrapper 
April 1. 

4022 — moved by truck March 
19 to Hillsboro, Ore., by Weaver 
Clark for operation at Washing- 
ton county fairgrounds. 

Scrapper was Portable Equip- 
ment Co., Portland, Oregon. Car 
4021 was used as switcher to move 
cars to scrap track. 

—Miln Gillespie 

See Issue 226 for roster. 
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Azusa-Glendora 
Abandonment 


The Interstate 
Commerce Com- 
mission approved 
the abandonment of 
2% miles of track- 
age of the Pacific 
Electric between Azusa and Glen- 
dora in a decision handed down 
April 22. Once part of a through 
line of interurban routing be- 
tween Glendora and Los Angeles, 
the segment last saw passenger 
service September 30, 1951. With 
abandonment of the Los Angeles 
connection the freight service was 
operated via the freight connec- 
tion out of Crushton Yard near 
Baldwin Park. The line was con- 
structed by the Los Angeles Inter- 
Urban Ry. in 1907 and became part 
of the Pacific Electric September 
1, Fert. 





Mail Off GN Local 


The postal service now carried 
on Great Northern trains 5 and 6 
between Seattle and Spokane will 
be discontinued “immediately” 
according to an announcement 
March 9 by the Post Office De- 
partment. The mail is being shif- 
ted to trucks to “speed up service.” 
Restoration of Railway Post Of- 
fice service between Portland and 
Seattle is being planned as a sub- 
stitute for trucks according to the 
same announcement. 
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